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THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME 


Wirn the advent of spring come the myriad 
pleasing sights and sounds of reviving nature. 
Beneath the sparkling sunlight of an April day, 
hill and valley, wood and wild, assume attractions 
which captivate alike the eye of the naturalist, the 
artist, and the poet. The spots which but a few 
weeks ago seemed so barren and desolate, are now 
instinct with the fresh beauty of returning life. 
The tender green of the grass, the soft blue of the 
sky, the sweet-voiced choristers in the budding 
grove, denote that winter is past, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come, Now it is that forest 
and field have their attractions, The dark pine 
that during all the winter months kept up a brave 
show of summer garniture, is now edged with a 
fringe of brighter green ; while the chestnut that 
waved naked arms against the wintry sky, is 
rich with the glossy grandeur of its innumerable 
buds. The birch is preparing itself once more to 
hang out green tresses to the summer sun; and 
the thrush that sits on the topmost bough is 
telling its tale of love to all the valley. Along 
the woodland glade the turf feels soft and springy 
beneath the feet ; and wherever some little water- 
spring oozes forth, delicate mosses mark its course 
with their delicious green, A new activity seems 
to have entered the life of the multitudinous 
fauna of the forest, and the ear is never oppressed 
nor the eye wearied with the thousand manifesta- 
tions of their spring-tide joy. 

As a charming companion for these and the 
summer months, we can scarcely name a pleasanter 
book than The Gamekeeper at Home (London: 
Smith, Elder,'& Co.), It is an unacknowledged 
production, but is known to be from the pen of 
Mr Richard Jefferies, author of the recently- 
published Greene Ferne Farm ; and Wild Life in a 
Southern County, which we had the pleasure of 
reviewing last year. The title very inadequately 
conveys to the reader the full scope and rich- 
ness of the book; for it is by no means confined 
to a mere narration of the habits and pursuits 
of the gamekeeper, but passes ‘from the man 


to the territories over which he bears sway— 
the meadows, woods, and streams; and to his 
subjects, their furred and feathered inhabitants.’ 
Yet very pleasant and picturesque is the author's 
description of the occupation and abode of the 
gamekeeper—his cottage in the ash-wood on the 
slope—his kennels, with all their noisy tenants— 
his ferret-hutches, his twine and rabbit nets, his 
man-traps and spring-guns. The latter antiquated 
engines are now illegul, and consequently lie in a 
corner neglected and covered with rust ; but ‘the 
keeper will tell you that the man-trap used to be 
set up in the corner of the gardens and orchard 
belonging to the great house, and which, in the 
pre-policeman days, were almost nightly robbed. 
He recollects but one old man—a mole-catcher— 
who actually had experienced in his youth the 
sensation of being caught ; he went lame on one 
foot, the sinews having been cut or divided. The 
trap could be chained to its place if desired ; but 
as a matter of fact, a chain was unnecessary, for 
no man could possibly drag this torturing clog 
along,’ 

What may be called the personality of the 
gamekeeper, is sketched with a graphic power 
not destitute of humour. The tall and stout, yet 
slightly stooping form ; the velveteen coat, glazed 
at the shoulder and sleeve where the gun rubs ; 
the dog-whistle at his button-hole; his pocket- 
knife, which is a basket of tools in itself; his gun, 
which he loves as an old companion, and the 
balance and ‘hang’ of which he is so accustomed 
to, that he never thinks of aiming—‘he simply 
looks at the object, still or moving, throws the 
gun up from the hollow of his arm, and instantly 
pulls the trigger, staying not a second to glance 
along the barrel,’ He is perfectly civil to every 
one; and with a willing manner towards his master 
and his master’s guests, he yet has a wonderful 
knack of getting his own way. Great on dogs, 
his opinion is listened to and taken by everybody, 
and by this knowledge many ‘tips’ are gained. 
At the farmhouse he is invited to sit down and 


take a glass, for his gossip is welcome, and his 
| favour is always worth cultivating. He is proud 
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of his occupation, and delights in the woods and 
the fresh air. He thinks the smell of the earth 
a fine thing, and the hedges and grass ‘as sweet 
as sugar, after a shower. Ifa man asks him to 
take a glass of ale he never says ‘No;’ and when 
gentlemen give him ‘tips,’ he is ‘much obliged,’ 
and takes them home to his ‘missus,’ He is not 
afraid of wet weather, for he does not regard it ; 
and a greatcoat he scouts as a thing of nought. 
He has likewise his faults, Towards his under- 
men, and the labourers and woodmen who trans- 
gress his rules, he shews a hasty temper, and is 
apt to use his ground-ash stick rather freely, 
without thought of consequences. When he takes 
a dislike to a man, nothing will remove it; his 
hatred is cordial, and he is full of prejudices. 
Conservative in his ways of thinking, the impres- 
sions of his youth are strong within him, and he 
looks with contempt on everything which diverges 
from his early-formed habits and methods, Yet 
he never gets sour of life. The ‘tips’ that are 
forthcoming from picnic parties who frequent his 
grounds in summer, and from the young gentle- 
men who have a turn at ferreting rabbits with 
him in winter, add a certain softening element 
to his surroundings; and as he is proud of his 
cottage, of his wife, of his family, of his gun, and 
of his dogs, he is on the whole as comfortable and 
happy as may be. 

But the author takes us with his gamekeeper 
into the fields and the forest, and here it is 
perhaps that the general reader finds most to 
charm and please. We must here let the author 
speak for himself. ‘The beauty of the park 
consists in its “ breadth,” as an artist would say— 
the meadows with their green frames of hedges 
are cabinet pictures, lovely, but small; this is 
life-size, a broad cartoon from the hand of Nature. 
The sward rises and rolls along in undulations 
like the slow heaves of an ocean wave. Besides 
the elms, there is a noble avenue of limes, and 
great oaks scattered here and there, under whose 
ample shade the cattle repose in the heat of the 
day. In summer, from out the leafy chambers 
of the limes there falls the pleasant sound of bees 
innumerable, the voice of whose trembling wings 
lulls the listening ear as the drowsy sunshine lulls 
the eyelid... It is difficult to decide at what 
time of the year the park is in its glory. The 
May-flower on the great hawthorn trees in spring 
may perhaps claim the pre-eminence, filling the 
soft breeze with exquisite odour. The May-bloom, 
pure white in its full splendour, takes a dull 
reddish tinge as it fades, when a sudden shake will 
bring it down in showers,’ 

Nor would this description of ‘the park’ be 
complete without a reference to the variety of 
birds and animals that have their local name and 
habitation there. We have the honey-bee and 
the wasp, making melody high up in the lime-tree 
branches ; and the humble-bee close to the earth, 
buzzing slowly along under the arch of brier 
and bramble. The wood-pigeons are ‘cooing’ 
in the tall horse-chestnuts; and the blackbird, 
thrush, and finches are making merry in the 
hedges. The lonely missel-thrush haunts the 


solitary trees in the park ; and in the broken wall 
of the park the tiny tomtit creeps in between the 
stones and builds his nest. Here the partridges 
roost on the ground, keeping clear of the dikes 
and hedges for fear of weasels and rats; and 
there the lordly pheasant steps out into the 
grass, ready with discordant whirr, if alarmed, 
to seek the shelter of the neighbouring trees, 
The rabbits slip down from the edge of the wood 
to nibble at the dainty pasture, prepared to whisk 
back out of sight at the lifting of a finger ; and in 
the evening the fox steals slyly out from the 
cover, ‘wending his way down into the meadows, 
where he will follow the furrows along their 
course, mousing as he goes.’ 

Along with these picturesque touches of the 
habits and habitats of the wild animals, we have 
many anecdotes of the domesticated kind, espe- 
cially of the dog. ‘Some dogs, says the author, 
‘possess an initiating power—which in men is 
called originality, invention, discovery — they 
make experiments, I had a pointer that exhibited 
this faculty in a curious manner. She was weakl 
when young, and for that reason, together wit 
other circumstances, was never properly trained— 
a fact that may perhaps have prevented her 
“mind” from congealing into the stolidity of 
routine. She became an outdoor pet, and followed 
at heel everywhere. One day some ponds were 
netted, and of the fish taken, a few chanced to be 
placed in a great stone trough from which cattle 
drank in the yard. Some time afterwards, the 
trough being foul, the fish—they were roach, 
tench, perch, and one small jack—were removed 
to a shallow tub while it was being cleansed. In 
this tub, being scarcely a foot deep, though broad, 
the fish were, of course, distinctly visible, and at 
once became an object of the most intense interest 
to the pointer. She would not leave it, but stood 
watching every motion of the fish, with her head 
now on one side, now on the other. There she 
must have remained some hours; and was found 
at last in the act of removing them one by one, 
and laying them softly, quite unhurt, on the grass. 
I put them back into the water, and waited to 
see the result, She took a good look, and then 
plunged her nose right under the surface and half- 
way up the neck, completely submerging the head, 
and in that position groped about on the bottom 
till a fish came in contact with her mouth, and was 
instantly snatched out. The head must have been 
under water each time nearly a minute, feelin 
for the fish. One by one she drew them out a 
placed them on the ground, till only the jack 
remained. He puzzled her, darting away swilt as 
an arrow, and seeming to anticipate the enemy. 
But after a time he too was captured.’ When the 
fish were returned to the tub, the pointer again 
commenced her fishing. ‘Scarcely anything,’ adds 
the writer, ‘could be imagined apparently more 
opposite to the hereditary intelligence of a pointer 
than this; and certainly no one attempted to 
teach her, neither did she do it for food. It was 
an original motive of her own, To what can it be 
compared but mind proceeding by experiment ?’ 

In the course of the work, many interesting 
accounts are given of the habits and peculiarities 
of the wild animals of the country—hares, rabbits, 
foxes, badgers, &c. ; also of the means of trapping 
and hunting such creatures, The wood-cut illustra- 
tions, by Charles Whymper, are many of them 
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charming, and add much to the beauty and utility 
of the work as a companion-book for the sportsman 
and naturalist. Its ao of country life are 
full of animation ; and the descriptions have about 
them a breeziness and buoyancy which recall even 
in the study, the scent of the hedgerows and the 
sights and sounds of rural felicity. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER XVI.—AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
I rolled this trophy up carefully. 


Ir was about the time of my installation at 
Hartley Hall that I began to be conscious of a 
feeling which I have since regarded with some 
amusement, I began to feel most marvellously 
old. My experiences of the world seemed to have 
been so varied that to my own mind I was another 
Gil Blas or Roderick Random, And I quite seri- 
ously believe now that a certain instability, a 
certain taste for wandering and love of change 
which mark me as a man, had their natural growth 
in the kaleidoscopic changes of my early life. 
When I was in bed and alone, I used to repeat 
to myself a line of a favourite hymn of Sally’s, 
with a sense of the uncertainty of things in general, 
which but few children of my age could have 
arrived at, born of those changeful experiences— 
‘I’ve no abiding city here.’ To my novel-reading 
childhood it seemed natural that aunts and uncles 
should turn up in a random sort of way, and bring 
abrupt changes into life; and I was so used to 
the marvellous, that if Uncle Ben had turned into 
a magician who traded new lamps for old ones, 
and had carried his own Hall and Park into 
Central Africa, I should have been inclined to 
accept it as a fulfilment of the prophecies of my 
little library. I find that usage hes betrayed me. 
‘Uncle Ben.’ Mr Hartley was not Mr Hartley 
long. I had not been a week in that rawly- 
splendid mansion before the red-faced bald-headed 
old gentleman was my closest chum, and had 
assumed by his own desire that title. He loaded 
me with silver money, and bought a pony for my 
use; and though I had no occasion to spend a 
mg 4 and no opportunity, it seemed to afford 

im the greatest pleasure to chink four or five 
new half-crowns together, and approaching me 
with a look of sly jollity, to slip them into my 
pockets one by one, with many pretences of doing 
it, between, as though the whole performance were 
an elaborate conjuring trick. f had grown so 
rapidly during my fever, that I used sometimes 
to stand up and look at my own toes with a sense 
of distance from them such as no mature person 
twice my height ever experienced. But in spite 
of this, the pony’s rotund girth was something too 
much for my small legs; and for a long time I 
sat him with a very precarious balance and a 
general sense of insecurity. Uncle Ben used 
we ed to walk beside me, and not infrequently 

aud would take the bridle on the other hand, 
and so we three would ramble slowly through the 
park together, one of us in a state of nervous trans- 
port, and unwitting of the troubles of those who 
walked beside him. One day when the grass was 
crisp with the first frost of winter, and the brown 
leaves dropped from the trees without a breath of 
air to shake them, as though they released them- 
selves of their own will, Uncle Ben and I went 


out together. Maud was about to join us; but he 
waved her back, and following her, said something, 
in answer to which she nodded sadly. 

When he had led me some distance through 
the park, my companion looked up at me and 
said: ‘Johnny, my lad, Sally’s a-going down 
home to see her mother, Should you like to go 
with her ?’ 

‘Yes ; indeed I should,’ I answered; and hoped 
that nothing was wrong in Sally’s affairs. 

‘No, Johnny,’ said Uncle Ben ; ‘ theer’s nothin’ 
wrong. While you’re theer, Johnny, if Sally 
asks you to shew her’—— There he stopped in 
his speech and his walk, and arrested the pony. 
He looked thoughtfully at me, and then laughing 
at my puzzled face, touched me on the cheek, and 
said: ‘ Never mind that now. When Sally asks 
you anythin’, why then it’ll be time enough to 
answer—won't it ?’ 

I said I supposed it would; and he turned the 
pony’s head round, though we had not been out a 
— of the common time, led me back to the 
ront of the house, lifted me down without a word, 
and left me standing at the door. I had not been 
there long, when Hawker—the splendour in the 
canary-coloured plush and sky-blue coat, whom I 
had seen on my first visit, and had since grown 
familiar with—came to me and informed me that 
I was wanted in the morning-room. Thither I 
went, and found Maud, who told me that Sally 
was going to start in an hour from then, and that 
she was expected to return, bringing me with her 
in two or three days’ time at farthest. Somehow, 
there was a reservation in her manner—children 
are quick to read such things—as if she desired to 
say something and yet would not say it. I had 
seen something of the same sort in Uncle Ben. 
When Sally came, there was an air of mystery 
about her of an almost melodramatic cast, and she 
alpably dissembled, like one behind the foot- 


ights. She wore so absurd a pretence of bein 
in her usual humour, that I was quite alarme 
at it. Whilst the groom drove us to the railway 
station, I revolved the problem in my mind, and 
was persuaded before we got to the train that some 
new change of life was in store for me. I did not 
believe that Uncle Ben had tired of protecting me, 
for he had worn his most genial and affectionate 
look at parting, and had studded me all over with 
new half-crowns, setting me on my back on the 
sofa in order to do it, and laughing at me jollily 
the while. I was sure of Maud also; and as for 
Sally, I was as convinced then as I am now that 
that good creature would be a consenting party to 
nothing which would harm me; and yet I felt 
persuaded that something new was about to befall 
me by the consent of all of them, and was in a 
nervous tremor to know what the something could 
be. I asked no questions, and Sally went on with 
her pretence of there being nothing the matter 
with as much success as any bandit who ever 
ostentatiously hid himself upon the boards. 
The great manufacturing town lifted its chim- 
neys into the pall of smoke which they them- 
selves created, and its streets had the old roll 
and clamour and bustle, Sally took me into a 
great confectioner’s shop there, and gave me cakes 
and tea, and was very deferential to the waitress 
who attended us. I was a little awed also, remem- 
bering distinctly the petticoated figure who stood 
so strangely for me in memory, and who had first 
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seen the place, and thought what a palace it was 
a year ago. I was very smartly dressed now, and 
booted and gloved in the nattiest way, so that I 
rather pitied that little figure. But 1 could not 
dissociate him from myself, and felt that I laboured 
under his special disabilities, The mistress of the 
establishment, a motherly-looking old lady who 
rustled her black silks with an air of great 
importance, came over and asked Sally whose 
little boy that was. Sally responded respectfully. 
It was the only son of Mr John Campbell of the 
Baker’s Green Ironworks, The old lady looked 
quite gently towards me, and said in a whisper 
that in that case I was an orphan. 

‘Yes,’ said Sally. 

‘Who was he living with ?’ the old lady asked 
again. 

”* He was livin’ along of his Uncle, ma’am,’ Sally 
answered, ‘at Hartley Hall.’ 

‘Mr Benjamin Hartley?’ said the old lady— 
‘the great millionaire ?’ 

Sally answered in the affirmative. 

The old lady, after taking a long look at me 
over Sally’s head, went away again ; and I heard 
her whisper to one of the waitresses behind the 
long marble counter that I was the nephew of 
Mr Hartley of Hartley Park, the great millionaire ; 
and this whisper going round to all the marble- 
topped tables, I became conscious that I was being 
made a show of, so that I blundered with my tea, 
and had no idea as to what I ought to do with my 
eyes and hands. 

Sally was a little discomfited by this general 
inspection also; and when at last we rose to go, 
and I produced a big-clasped Russia-leather purse, 
which Uncle Ben had given me that morning to 
hold the new half-crowns in, the general public of 
the place was painfully interested in this glimpse 
at a portion of the great millionaire’s money, and 
I was very glad to escape with Sally to the street. 

The dusk had fallen when we got to the railway 
station again in time to meet the train, which bore 
us to my native place. There was only one old 
gentleman in the second-class carriage in which 
we rode, and he was looking out of the window. 
I suppose that I spoke louder than I had intended, 
for when I asked Sally what a millionaire was, he 
looked round. 

Sally not being especially ready at dictionary 
definitions, responded: ‘Why, your Uncle’s a 
millionaire, my darling.’ 

The old gentleman turned round so sharply 
again that he knocked his hat off. ‘Is that young 
Master—er—er—Master’—— He snapped his 
fingers impatiently, as if he had forgotten a 
familiar name. 

‘Master Campbell, sir,’ said Sally, helping him 
out. 

‘To be sure,’ said the old gentleman—‘ Master 
Campbell. He’s the nephew of—er—er, dear 
me!—he’s the nephew of—er’—— The old 
on. snapped his fingers again, as if he 

ad forgotten a familiar name. 

‘Mr Hartley, sir, of Hartley Hall, said Sally, 
helping him out again. 

‘Of course,’ said the old gentleman, ‘Bless my 
soul; yes, of course! Dear me!’ He put on a 
pair of glasses to look at me, and again I felt 
disconcerted, and had trouble with my roving eyes 
and hands. We got out at the same station, and 
the old gentleman seized an official in a gold- 


bound hat upon the platform and pointed me 
out to him triumphantly as though I were a 
marvellous curio. ‘That’s the nephew of the 
great millionaire, Hartley of Hartley Park, you 
know,’ 

The official person came forward, and stooped 
down at the door which led from the platform, 
and stared at me under pretence of asking me for 
my ticket, and I felt that I was an impostor, and 
was making some pretensions—I did not know 
how—to something that did not belong to me. 

Outside the station, Sally commanded a fly, and 
we drove away through the familiar streets in 
which the same dull gas-lamps gleamed, and the 
same people went to and fro as of old. They 
were all the same, streets and pe and shops, 
except that a tinman had opened a new establish- 
ment with plate-glass windows, in which the bright 
tin-ware glistened like silver. This one alteration 
made the whole place seem new and strange in 
the midst of all its familiarities. We were not 
long in reaching the rough and broken road in 
which the cottage stood. Looking from the 
windows of the fly, I could see the mounds of 
slag and cinder which lay solemnly, like real 
hills, behind it, when the driver halted and got 
down, and said he could drive no farther, because 
there was what he called ‘a crowning sin’ in front 
of us. By this we both understood him to mean 
a crowning-in. The land had given way and had 
fallen into the hollow left by some disused coal- 
mine—had crowned-in the country-people say—an 
occurrence by no means uncommon in the district. 
I had often gone to look at places where such 
landslips had occurred, creating great rugged gaps 
which looked like Alpine valleys to my childish 
eyes, The driver said he knew the way round, 
and for an extra fourpence undertook to pilot us 
and carry the portmanteau. We went cautiously 
in the darkness, and the lowering sky looked bare 
to me where some old trees had stood when I 
knew the scene so well. When we came to the 
cottage, it was made evident that our arrival had 
been expected. Sally’s mother had spread upon 
the table a clean white cloth, which I knew by 
old experience to be reserved for occasions of high 
ceremony ; and crockery-ware for three was laid 
upon it, The wrinkled old woman in her black 
stuff dress, her apron of blue check, and her 
white cap, ran up the steps from the kitchen, 
= hugged Sally and kissed her and cried over 

er. 

‘You'll ha’ lots o’ time for that sort o’ game 
inside,’ the driver suggested, deriding sentiment. 
‘Gi’ me my ha’pence, an’ I’ll toddle,’ 

Nobody taking immediate notice of the driver, 
he walked into the kitchen with the portmanteau, 
lit his pipe at the fire, and looked at us all three 
with an aspect of benevolent interest, until Sally 
remembered him, and paid him out of the Russia- 
leather purse, when he regarded his money with 
deep scorn, and took his way dejectedly. Old Mrs 
Troman depressed me at first by courtesying to 
me and treating me as a visitor of high import- 
ance; but her disposition to regard me in that 
light wore off by-and-by, and we fell into the old 
ways, sitting by the fire, she and Sally talking, 
and I keeping my own fancies in wandering com- 
pany, or listening, as I chose. 

It was still plain to me that Sally had some- 


thing on her mind, which she strove to disguise ; a 
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and when her mother said to her suddenly after 
a lapse of silence: ‘An’ now tell us what you 
come down for,’ my faithful servitor’s assumption 
of having had no special purpose was the greatest 
failure in the way of private theatricals which I 
can remember, Conscious of the defeat of her 
purpose, Sally roused herself, and bustled me off 
to bed with a great air of kindly authority. I lay 
in the old room and seemed to slip back into the 
old life again, though with a sense that it was 
all narrower and smaller than it had once seemed 
to be. It came back completely and without that 
reservation in my dreams, but the room looked 
very bare and small and poor in the morning, 
though I felt myself in some indistinct way 
ungrateful when I thought so. It was only gray 
daylight when I awoke, but I got out of bed and 
dressed myself, and then looked out of the window 
from which I could only see the corner of the 
crowning-in, Naturally interested in that pheno- 
menon, I ventured down-stairs, and after a struggle, 
succeeded in opening the back-door, through which 
I gained the road, and in a minute came upon 
the edge of the landslip. It was far deeper and 
wider than is common in such cases, It often 
happens that the earth sinks so gradually, that 
what was a gentle hill becomes a gentle hollow 
without the visible breaking of one clod of earth ; 
but in this instance the road and the field on each 
side of it had gone suddenly, carrying the hedges 
clean out of sight, and leaving the trees I had 
missed the night before head-downwards, with 
their roots sticking out forlornly from the broken 
soil like helpless arms, Here was an opportunity 
for exploration which no boy could have resisted. 
I clambered down into the hollow, growing rather 
clayey in the process ; but evoking—in true child- 
fashion—more fancies from my descent than 
any grown poet could get out the descent of the 
Andes; and came by-and-by upon the roots of the 
first tree. This tree I knew again at once by the 
peculiarity of its form. Even its present topsy- 
turvy attitude could not disguise it. The trunk, 
as I remembered, used to rise in two distinct 
columns which blended half-way up, and formed 
an inverted V as they leaned towards each other. 
As a mere baby I had crawled under that V many 
a time, and found it quite an admirable hiding- 
place. I climbed up now, by the hanging roots, 
and looked down at the old seat. In one-place 
the clustered roots were so thickly filled with 
earth that they made quite a little platform, and 
to this, with some little difficulty, I climbed. 
Whilst I stood looking about me from this point 
of vantage, the slender roots bent under my 
weight, and I slid slowly down, without in the 
least hurting myself, but also without power to 
help myself, until 1 had reached the cleft of the 
tree, where I laughed aloud to think what a slide 
I had had. 

I found it not altogether easy to extricate 
myself, and in my final struggle caught my foot 
in something which threw me down, so that 
I had a harmless tumble out of the tree cleft 
into a little clayey hollow which lay on one side 
below it. Rising from this second slip much 
besmeared, but still laughing, I found that I had 
brought something with me which entangled my 
feet. It turned out to be a shirt, very much 
besmeared, and to my amazement I discovered 
on turning it over that the front and wrists were 


decorated with studs and links exactly like those 
worn by Mr Hartley—Uncle Ben. I rolled this 
trophy up carefully, and without stopping to think 
of my besoiled aspect, went hotly up the broken 
hill-side over the road and towards the cottage. 
Sally was about by this time, and cried out: 
‘Heaven a mercy!’ when she saw me coming, 
When I shewed her my treasure-trove, which 
I did at once before she had time to scold me, she 
threw it away with an exclamation. ‘Mercy 
on us, child! Don’t bring your old rags here, 
you dirty boy!’ But I recovered the shirt 
with more resolution than I was commonly master 
of, and shewed the studs, at which Sally sat down 
on an upturned tub which happened to be near 
us in the yard, caught feebly at the pump handle, 
and cried: ‘Bless us and save us!’ Seeing that 
I had made an impression, I followed it up with 
the statement that I had found the shirt in an 
overturned tree on the landslip, She was greatly 
agitated, and asked me if there had been anything 
else there, Nothing that I had seen, I said. 

‘Run away back, and see,’ said Sally, taking me 
by the shoulder. ‘Run away while you’re dirty” 

She herself arose, and together we crossed the 
yard, and made for the place. I clambered 
down this time by an easier way than I had first 
taken, and Sally followed me. When we came 
to the tree, she said in a quick excited way: ‘I 
remember, <A reg’lar cove to hide anythin’ in. 
Let me lift you up, Johnny.’ With that she took 
me in her arms, and lifted me towards the hollow. 
I caught at a root, and scrambled up easily, and 
by this time quite as excited as my companion, 
looked about on every side, ‘ What’s that you’re 
treading on?’ cried Sally from below. I looked 
down and saw a garment half revealed beneath a 
fall of loose earth. Extricating it with some little 
trouble, for the foothold was narrow, I threw it 
down, and came upon another, which I sent after 
it. There was nothing left, and I got out of the 
cleft again, Sally’s arms receiving me. When we 
reached the cottage yard, she shook the clothes 
free of the rough earth which clung to them, and 
laid them on the ground, and there gazed at 
them with an expression in which many emotions 
were blended. 

At this moment Mrs Troman came upon the 
scene, and testified to the greatest surprise at our 
appearance, ‘Well—if—I—ever did!’ said the 
old lady. ‘Why, our Sarah, a body might think 
as yo’d gone crazy,’ 

Inviting her mother to accompany her, Sally 
gathered up the besoiled clothes, and went in- 
doors and up-stairs, The old lady, after another 
ejaculation over me, followed her. A few minutes 
later, whilst I stood at the sink in the kitchen 
making myself elaborately muddy in the attempt 
to clean myself, and marvelling greatly at Sally’s 
excitement, Mrs Troman appeared again, and sub- 
jected me to the well-remembered ordeal by water, 
then laid out clean garments for me from the 
portmanteau, and sent me up-stairs. I was at first 
so filled with wonder, that there was no room 
within me for curiosity, or I might have made 
some inquiry as to the reason of Sally’s emotion, 
When I had dressed and descended to the kitchen, 
I found that she had left the house. The old 
lady, who had recovered her familiarity, and her 
old sense of control, as I now believe, by the 
mere fact that she had had me once more under 
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her hands at the pump, told me in answer to my 
inquiries that ‘children should speak when they 
was spoke to ;’ and by that rebuff left me with no 
other employment than to look at and listen to 
the old monitory clock, which shook its palsied- 
like finger at me sixty times a minute in quite 
the old fashion, and ticked reproof and loneliness. 
When the palsied little finger had travelled sixty 
times round the fatuous countenance in the 
middle of the clock face, Sally returned perturbed 
and pale, and we three sat down to breakfast 
together. Mrs Troman had at one time held the 
post of cook in a gentleman’s family ; but on this 
occasion the eggs were pebbly in their hardness, 
the ham was uneatably smoked, and the coffee 
was in such a condition that it would have satis- 
fied the gentleman in the old Joe Miller story, 
who, drinking it for the first time, mistook it for 
a new sort of porridge, and complained that his 
companion ‘had all the thick.’ I had felt the 
lash of Mrs Troman’s tongue many a time; but 
Sally until that morning had never addressed to 
me one word of harshness. When in the course 
of that meal she fell with sudden spitefulness 
upon me and boxed my ears, without reasonable 
provocation, I retired from the table, and sat on the 
upturned tub in the yard in a condition of stony 
heartbreak, for which my memory could find no 
arallel, After a time she came out in tears, and 

issed me, and protested she hadn’t meant it; but 
that she was that worrited with one thing and 
another, that she declared she didn’t know which 
way toturn, ‘An’ that I should have struck you 
causeless, Johnny, my darlin’, it does go reg'lar 
to my ’art.’ So she protested weeping. ‘Be a 
man,’ she urged with tears, ‘and say it didn’t 
hurt you, Johnny, dear.’ 

I became as manly as I could at so short notice, 
and declared that it had not hurt me, whereon 
Sally wept anew and said I was a heart of gold. 
Matters being thus satisfactorily settled, I was led 
indoors again ; and Sally having wiped her eyes, 
put on her bonnet and shawl, washed my tear- 
soiled face and took me out of the cottage, leading 
me in the direction of the village, until we found 
the fly in which we had travelled the night before 
standing by the roadside. We both entered that 
ramshackle vehicle, and the driver, without wait- 
ing for instructions, rattled away with much noise 
but at no great = towards the railway station. 
The singular and untoward event at the breakfast- 
table had disinclined me for wondering about 
anything, and I did not at all trouble myself as 
to where we were going. The fly stopped before 
the door of the Ward Arms—there was a Ward 
Arms or Dudley Inn in every parish of the Black 
Country in those days—and we alighted there. 
The waiter at the door walked in front of us 
without speaking, as though he knew our business, 
which was a great deal more than I did, and 
marching sedately up-stairs, led us into a room 
in which my Cousin Will stood alone with the 
stained garments I had that morning discovered, 
spread on the table before him. He looked at 
me with the kindly smile which was common to 
him, though his eyes were troubled when I entered, 
and grew sad again a moment later. ‘I want to 
ask you some questions,’ he said gently, ‘and I 
want you to be as careful as you can in answering 
me. Did you see a stranger who frightened you 


‘Yes,’ I said, beginning to wonder if I had been 
brought here on purpose to be asked. 

‘Can you remember on what day you saw 
him ?? 

It was the day, I answered, when Aunt Bertha 
first came to Mrs Troman’s house. 

He referred there to a note-book, and nodded 
slowly to himself once or twice before he went on: 
‘ How was he dressed?” 

I saw his eye turn for a moment to the garments 
on the table, and in a moment I knew them. ‘He 
wore those things,’ I said, ‘and a hat like the one 
that hung on the hat-stand at your house.’ 

‘What did he wear when you saw him next?’ 
he asked. His face was very pale, and there was 
a suggestion of a memory in it if I could only 
have grasped it—something I had seen in a dream 
in my illness—no—yes—the face of the man about 
whom he questioned me, ‘ What is the matter?’ 
he said with a kindly hand upon me. 

‘Nothing, I answered; ‘only—his face was 
like yours just then, and like—like Mr Fairholt’s 
the night he went to London’ 

Sally and he exchanged looks, 

‘What did he wear when you saw him the 
second time ?’ he asked again. 

‘He was dressed like a common man,’ I said, 
in thick clothes and heavy boots.’ 

‘Were you with Aunt Bertha when you saw 
him that time ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered ; ‘and he saw her, and shouted 
something, and then ran away,’ 

‘So near, he murmured to himself—‘So near !’ 
Then after a pause: ‘You saw him once more, 
didn’t you, Johnny? How was he dressed when 
he looked in at the window at home? Had he 
the same clothes as when you saw him here ?’ 

That question I could not answer. I remem- 
bered nothing but the face. 

‘What made you remember the face?’ he 
asked. 

‘It frightened me,’ I said—‘ his eyes and teeth? 

He nodded sadly, as if to signify that he under- 
stood me, and sat down, resting his forehead on 
his hand. Sally absently smoothed the soiled 
garments lying on the table. After a pause he 
rose again and asked me if I could shew him the 
exact places in which I had seen the stranger. 
When I answered in the affirmative, he bade me 
come with him, and left the room—Sally and I 
following. We all got into the fly ; and from my 
description of the clay-pit Sally told the driver 
where to go. We sat in silence as we lumbered 
along, and after a time Sally stopped the vehicle 
near a stile, beyond which lay the scene of the 
first adventure recorded in these pages. Cousin 
Will inquired carefully as to the direction from 
which the stranger came, but of that I could tell 
nothing. Then he inquired with equal closeness 
as to what main or by-roads could have brought 
him here, and there Sally’s local knowledge came 
into play, and she told him all she knew, 

He paced up and down the walk for a time, 
and then came back and addressed us. ‘It is a 
poor clue,’ he said, ‘ but it is something, I don’t 
think I shall want you again, Troman.—Good-bye, 
Johnny. I shall see you soon, at home.’ He 
waved his hand and walked away slowly down 
the path. Sally looked wistfully after him, and 
in a little while turned away, taking my hand 
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We went back to Hartley Hall next day. 
Nobody questioned me there, or made any obser- 
vation on my absence, except to welcome my 
return, And I was left with a new link in that 
strange romance which only the years completed 
for me—a story leading nowhere, and therefore 
everywhere—a tragic story, to which, before I 
could read it truly, I gave many wild beginnings 
and conclusions. 

(To be continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EQUESTRIAN 
MANAGER. 


BY C. W. MONTAGUE, 
FOURTH PAPER, 


We were performing at Reading, a comparatively 
small town, where everybody knows everybody, 
and news, especially dreadful or mysterious news, 
spreads at a rapid pace. Detective Blank, a most 
zealous man and important officer in Reading, was 
a constant visitor at our circus both before and 
behind the scenes. Now Detective Blank had an 
all-consuming desire to distinguish himself; but 
whether because of the innocence of Reading folk, 
and the consequent rarity of crime, or from some 
other cause, he had never been fortunate enough 
to be concerned in a great crimjnal case, though 
it was well known to the good people of Reading 
that he had a strong ambition for such distinction, 
and was always busy poking his nose into any 
trumpery affair that turned up, if there happened 
to be about it the faintest approach to a mystery. 
Some of the men belonging to the circus put their 
heads together, and determined that this meddle- 
some industry of the zealous detective should be 
temporarily exercised upon a promising case. 

Our tent was erected at a spot where the street 
passed over a canal by a low bridge, the canal 
itself running at the back of the circus. An old 
box was obtained, and filled with brick-ends and 
other rubbish ; the lid was securely fastened down 
with about a dozen long screws, driven in as 
tightly as possible ; and when it was nearly dark, 
two men carried it on to the bridge while no one 
was passing. Then, waiting till two or three 
people were approaching, the box was thrown over 
the parapet, falling with a loud splash into the 
water below. The men at once took to their heels, 
easily escaping in the dark. The anticipated result 
followed. The passers-by who witnessed the affair 
and saw the men run off, at once communicated 
the mysterious occurrence to Detective Blank, 
knowing full well that he would spare no pains 
to ferret the matter out. Early the next morning 
those attached to the circus, who were of course 
in the secret, were delighted to see three or four 
boats crowded together by the bridge, each boat 
containing two or more men, all of whom were 
busily engaged in poking and scraping and raking 
about in search of the mysterious box. At the 
head, and directing the searchers, was Blank, full 
of importance, ur men of course questioned 
him artlessly as to the meaning of it all; and most 
mysterious were the winks and gestures which 
accompanied the equally mysterious observations, 
jerked out occasionally as he watched the flotilla 
at work, He was ‘on the track safe enough this 
time ;’ there had been foul play somewhere— 


murder, and he could pretty well guess who was 
at the bottom of it, 

At last, after an industrious search, which, 
according to the usual fashion of Blank and some 
other clever people, had been begun on the wrong 
side of the bridge, a heavy box was brought to the 
surface and secured, That was a proud moment 
for our detective, for all Reading had flocked to the 
spot, and had its many eyes upon him—and the 
box. A cart having been procured, the box was 
placed carefully in it ; and Blank jumped up after 
it, to mount guard over his treasure. A crowd 
followed the cart to the police station, and 
remained outside to learn the upshot of the affair. 
The circumstances of the case were briefly reported 
and entered in the book in due form. The detect- 
ive was important and reserved; the Superintend- 
ent dignified and solemn, In a tone of authority, 
he directed that the box should be at once opened 
in Blank’s presence. But no one had a screw- 
driver ; 80 a constable was despatched to borrow 
one. The screws were large and long, and the 
wood was hard. After much craunching of the 
screw and grunting of poor Blank, one of the 
dozen guardians of mystery was extracted, and 
placed carefully away to furnish a ‘clue.’ Another 
followed; the perspiration dropping off Blank’s 
excited face, And so one by one the screws were 
got out; and as the barrier between mystery and 
curiosity became weaker so did the mystery appear 
greater, and the excitement grow more intense 
with every extracted screw. 

At last the lid is free, and Blank hurriedly lifts it 
from the box, exposing the contents to view. The 
reader can imagine the scene which followed 
much better than I can describe it. Indeed, I 
should only weaken the effect in the reader's 
mind by attempting to depict the blank speechless 
consternation of all present, the utter confusion 
that fell upon poor Blank! It was quickly per- 
ceived that the whole affair had been a planned 
hoax at the detective’s expense, and the laugh 
went against that busy-body for a long time after. 
But the cream of the joke has yet tocome. The 
hiring of a number of boats and a body of men for 
the best part of a day—to say nothing of a cart— 
involves considerable outlay. During the day a 
‘bill of costs’? was handed in to the Superintend- 
ent, who, however, laughed at the idea of his being 
responsible for the expense, and referred the men 
to Blank, who had employed them. Whether 
they ever got their money, is a point upon which 
I have no information. 


One night during the performance of a panto- 
mime at Leamington, in which William Ginnett 
took the part of clown, a curious hitch occurred. 
At the moment when that ever-mischievous 
individual had to run on to the stage with a 
baby, supposed to have been stolen from some 
perambulator, which said baby is then thrown 
violently at the policeman as he rushes in, staff 
in hand, the dummy, or as it is termed, ‘ pro- 

erty’ baby, was nowhere to be found. It so 
Engpened that a woman was standing near the 
ring door with her baby in her arms at the 
moment when William Ginnett came for his 
dummy. Seeing that it was not forthcomin, 
he at once snatched the baby from the woman’s 
arms, and rushed with it to the ring. The 
woman thinking, no doubt, that her child would 
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be subjected to the same rigorous treatment 
that the dummy has to undergo, was for rush- 
ing pell-mell after the clown; her struggles to 
do so when we restrained her being at once laugh- 
able and touching. I assured her that the baby 
was as safe in the clown’s arms as in her own ; and 
in the end that proved to be so. Ginnett tossed 
the baby up and down, and made pretence to 
throw it at the policeman, but handled it as 
tenderly as a woman could have done. Cheers 
and roars of laughter arose from the audience when 
they discovered that the clown had a real baby in 
his arms ; and arecall had to be complied with 
before the child was finally handed over to its 
anxious mother. Many of us regretted that we 
had not allowed the woman to rush in after her 
baby, as it certainly deprived the audience of a 
passage-at-arms rarely to be witnessed on any 
stage ! . 


Towards the close of 1861 I arrived at Canter- 
bury, to make preparations for a series of per- 
formances in that city. The individual with 
whom I had to negotiate both in his public and 
private capacity was a local celebrity of the name 
of O——, who, besides being bill-poster, town- 
crier, and official servant of the Mayor, was a 
general manager of other people’s business as 
well as his own. Possessed of an unshakable 
faith in his own sagacity and infallibility, he 
was fully convinced that nothing in Canterbury 
could go right unless he had a finger in it. He 
was indeed a most important man, the most 
important man in the city, Without him, not 
even the Mayor himself could have rightly ful- 
filled his functions or exercised his civic sway. 
Indeed, it is quite an open question whether his 


way indebted to the omniscience of the town-crier. 
Be this as it may, I must freely confess that his 
services were necessary to me in making my 
arrangements, both in choosing the ground for 
our performances and in billing the town and 
suburbs with our placards. Having brought 
this business to a successful issue, we repaired 
together to the parlour of the Horse and 
Jockey—our headquarters during our stay in 
Canterbury—to cement in a friendly glass the 
compact into which we had entered, Now, this 
same O——, town-crier, bill-poster, and Mayor's 
factotum, was fond of a ‘glass and gaiety,’ and 
when duly inspired by his potations, the spirit of 
boasting was strong upon him. In addition to 
O—— and myself, there were two or three others 
in the parlour; and presently the conversation 
turned upon circus matters generally, with a 
digression respecting conjurers and their tricks. 
My friend began to depreciate the cleverness of 
these men; their tricks were easy enough—he 
could do any of them himself. We listened good- 
humouredly to his assertions; and nothing more 
would have come of them, had it not happened 
that two policemen, not belonging to the town, 
just then entered the room. As a matter of 
course, O—— at once questioned them as to their 
business ; and we were informed in reply that they 
had brought a prisoner from Chartham, a town 
some four miles distant from Canterbury. The 
valiant town-crier was mightily tickled at the idea 
of any one submitting to be led captive by two 


Grace the Archbishop himself was not in some | ke 


‘If you tried to take me along like that,’ said he, 
‘you would find you hada slippery customer to 
deal with.’ 

‘But we should handcuff you,’ replied one of 
the constables. 

‘Handcuff me?’ exclaimed the boaster with a 
derisive laugh—‘handcuff me? And so you 
might! D’ye think I’m not as clever as any 
of your tuppenny conjurers? I’ve seen them 
slip the bracelets off easy enough, and I’ll bet 
any man a gallon o beer that I can do the 
same,’ 

The bet was arranged. One of the policemen 
produced a pair of ‘handcuffs, and these being 
placed upon O——’s wrists, were shut to with 
a snap. Beginning his efforts with a smile on 
his face, the good man wriggled and twisted 
and turned about in the most comical manner 
imaginable ; first sitting, then standing, then sit- 
ting again ; getting exceedingly hot and flustered 
and red in the face, and finally being obliged 
to own himself beaten. 

‘Here, you!’ he cried. ‘I won’t try any more, 
Undo ’em and take ’em off.’ 

‘We can’t undo them,’ replied the officer drily ; 
‘we’ve no key with us,’ 

‘No key ?’ exclaimed the town-crier in dismay. 
‘Then what the mischief did you put ’em on 
for ?” 

‘Oh,’ replied the constable with perfect com- 
posure, ‘you said you could take them off your- 
self, so we thought it was all right, It’s not 
our fault if you can’t.’ 

‘Well, what’s to be done?’ inquired the poor 
man, beginning to feel very uncomfortable. 

‘Why, you’ll have to come along with us to 
the , Police station; the Superintendent has a 


What !? shouted the town-crier, with a sudden 
access of outraged dignity, as he shook his pair 
of fists at the officer—‘what! You expect me 
to walk through the streets with these things 
on ?? 

‘There’s no help for it,’ was the comfortless 
reply; ‘unless you think the Superintendent 
is likely to come to you.’ 

The civic functionary was by this time in a 
terrible state of mind; the bare idea of having 
to walk through Canterbury with handcuffs being 
sufficient to overwhelm him with a dreadfu 
horror. I suggested that the policemen might 
walk on a little ahead, while he could follow them 
with an air of unconcern, and carry his arms 
across his breast in such a manner as to conceal 
the offensive ‘bracelets’ from view. This idea 
was adopted. The two officers started for the 
police-station, and O walking in the rear with 
as great an air of dignity and superiority as he 
could command, arrived there a little after them, 
and entered composedly. I followed on myself 
to witness the result, for I guessed rightly that 
the joke was not yet played out. After inspecting 
the handcuffs, the Superintendent declared with 
a solemn shake of the head that his key would 
not open them; adding: ‘You will have to go 
to Chartham to get them unlocked.’ 

It is impossible to picture the look of intense 
dismay that answered this announcement. ‘But 
can’t some one go and fetch a key from Chart- 
ham ?’ was the old man’s piteous appeal. 
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one of the officers, ‘while a key is being fetched ; 
and besides, they would not let a key leave 
the office. You’ve got to come along with us, 
and that’s the end on it,’ 

‘O lor!’ exclaimed the victim; ‘what will 
the people say when they see me ?’ 

‘Tt's getting late, and we must be off,’ replied 
the policemen. 

And to cut the story short, off they went, a 
four-inile march to Chartham, the town-crier 
handcuffed, and the two policemen with him, the 
poor man falling far short of his boast, that he 
should prove a slippery customer to deal with.’ 

The most henel rumours were very soon afloat 
in the town and neighbourhood, to the effect 
that the poor town-crier had committed* this, 
that, or the other offence against the laws of 
the land, and had accordingly been taken to the 
lock-up. It may be easily imagined that he was 
led a py life for some time after by his fellow- 
citizens; but by degrees the incident was for- 
gotten, save by a few; and now the old man, 
who is still alive, laughs as heartily at the affair 
as any of the people to whom he may chance 
to recount it. 


I will now relate the circumstances under which 
I commenced a tour in company with a noted 
conjurer named Wellington Young. Passing 
through Harrow one day, with my thoughts intent 
upon the possibility of doing a little business 
there, I learned, to my surprise, that no public 
entertainment had been given in the town for 
upwards of two years. This arose chiefly from the 
fact that the Assembly Room, which was old and 
in a ruinous state, had been pulled down, and a 
new one had not yet been erected. My idea was 
that a good conjuring entertainment would be a 
ape attraction in the town, and would certainly 

e patronised by all the Harrow Boys in a body, 
if they were allowed to come. With this project 
strong upon me, I proceeded to learn whether 
any suitable building existed near enough to the 
schools, and was informed that there was a large 
empty barn by the road-side a short distance from 
the centre of the town, Upon inspecting the 
place, I found that there were no doors, 

‘Oh, that won’t matter,’ said the proprietor, a 
Mr Chapman. ‘The building was used not long 
ago for them amateur chaps as played summut 
from Shakspeare, I think they said; and they 
fixed up a couple of rick-cloths for doors,’ 

Satisfied with the appearance of the place, I 
made my bargain with Mr Chapman contingent 
upon my obtaining the head-master’s’ consent for 
the attendance of the boys, and at once proceeded 
on that errand. Dr Vaughan, lately of The 
Temple, and now Dean of Llandaff, was then 
head-master of Harrow. Arrived at his house, I 
gave the liveried servant my card; and was 
ushered into a luxurious apartment, furnished 
throughout in the best of style, the little odds 
and ends that lay about betokening most plainly 
the polished and thoughtful taste of the scholar 
and gentleman. Presently Dr Vaughan entered 
the room, and without any further knowledge of 
me than my bare name, came forward and shook 
hands with me with the hearty grip of a man. 
I hastened to state who I was and what was 
my business, prefacing my explanation with an 
apology for the mistake he had evidently fallen 


into, probably through supposing that I was the 
parent of one of the boys. I mention this inci- 
dent, not so much to boast of the real honour of 
shaking hands with a man of Dr Vaughan’s per- 
sonal merit and well-deserved position, but rather 
that I may testify to the extreme courtesy 
with which he treated me, under circumstances 
which for men of less real worth would have 
proved very embarrassing. Having mentioned 
to the Doctor that I had recently given an 
entertainment at Harford Grammar School, by 
permission of his brother there, who had 
afterwards expressed his entire satisfaction, Dr 
Vaughan readily gave his consent to my request 
that the boys might attend ; and having thanked 
him, I withdrew. 

I at once set about my preparations, The day 
was fixed ; notices were placarded about the town ; 
a pianoforte was hired, and the services of a very 
skilful young lady-pianiste secured. The next 
thing was to procure my conjurer; and with that 
object in view I paid a hurried visit to a certain 
locality in London, where conjurers are as thick 
as banks in Lombard Street or book-shops in 
Paternoster Row. It was here that I engaged 
with Wellington Young, a man well known all 
over the kingdom; and the engagement led to 
his accompanying me on my provincial tour. 
At Harrow he was announced as ‘ Monsieur 
Bosco,’ 

The day arrived; all my engagements were 
complete and satisfactory. The hour had come for 
the commencement of the day performance for the 
boys, and all I wanted now was to see my 
audience come trooping down the road towards 
the barn, The ‘doors’ had been open some time, 
and a few of the townsfolk had dribbled in. But 
my great hope, the lads, had not yet put in an 
appearance. My heart began to sink into my 
shoes at this threatening prospect of an empty 
house. Presently one solitary boy came round 
the distant corner with a quick swinging step; a 
few yards behind him were two more; then came 
a group of four or five; and presently a little 
army of my juvenile patrons swarmed down the 
hill, and quickly filled the barn. I was now as 
elated as I had previously been downcast. Sharp 
at the appointed time, my pianiste came upon the 
platform, took her seat at the instrument, and 
commenced a lively piece. At the same moment, 
the boys, who of course were out for a ‘lark,’ 
began throwing oranges at her; at such a rate 
too that I should think a boxful must have been 
used up in this way. Not being able to appreciate 
favours of this description, the fair performer 
escaped hurriedly from the scene, and amid loud 
cries for ‘Monsieur Bosco!’ that gentleman came 
upon the platform. Another demonstration from 
the boys greeted his entrance, Amidst the din of 
many voices might be heard individual remarks 
such as, ‘Oh, you old villain!’ or ‘Where’s my 
money, you thief?’ &c, &c. This reception, at 
first inexplicable to me, was afterwards made clear 
when I learned that my conjurer had very recently 
given a private performance before those very boys 
in one of the school buildings, and had exercised 
his ingenuity in a manner that did not entirely 
rr some of his audience, who now recognised 

im again. But Monsieur bowed and smiled, and 
smiled and bowed again until he had conjured 
away all the discordant elements of his reception, 
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through to a successful close. 

Among my audience was one young lad of 
noble birth, with whom I had a long chat, a 
lad of quiet, intelligent ways, and shewing much 
mature thought, for one so young, in the many 

uestions he put to me. He is now Marquis of 

ute, 


THE DUKE’S HOUSE 


I was born in an old chartered and very pictu- 
resque town in a western county, in whose vicinity 
stood an ancient ducal palace, which had not been 
occupied for many a long year; and like other 
buildings left to decay, it had the reputation of 
being haunted. There certainly were strange 
sights and sounds to be seen and heard sometimes 
by those who were near the place at dusk and after 
dark ; but it was never looked into. The unedu- 
cated were too superstitious and frightened ; the 
better class were too busy or too indolent ; and we 
had no rural police in those days to trace out the 
causes. It was a great pity for such a fine Eliza- 
bethan structure to fall to ruins, I remember it 
as a strong and beautiful mansion, with its lawns 
and terrace-gardens, and its many windows as 
there are days in a year. This I doubted when a 
child, and often got the nurse-girl to walk round 
the house, to count them with me; but we never 
attained our object; for if the sun got overclouded, 
she would be sure to see a ghost at some gloomy 
window, and rush off, leaving me, terrified, to 


title having become extinct ; and around it were 
rung up mills and factories, which prevented 

e aristocracy from living in it, The mill-owners 
too preferred being farther away from their count- 
ing-houses and smoky chimneys, Besides, it must 
have been a very rich man who could put it in 
decorative repair and keep up such an establish- 
ment. In those days, our merchant-princes were 
content with very modest dwellings, such as many 
a middle-class man nowadays would deem it 
derogatory to live in. I am writing of a slow and 
sure age ; we are now living in a fast and reckless 
one. 

But to my story. I had attained an age when 
ghosts or hobgoblins and such-like rubbish did 
not terrify or trouble me. I was a married 
man, the father of several children, when a 
cousin came to visit us, who was highly delighted 
with our pretty town; and knowing her to be 
very clever with her pencil, I Bey her to 

aint me one or two of the scenes in the neigh- 
asian, This she willingly consented to do; 
and we sallied forth to fix on what should be 
her first picture. She thought the view from the 
Duke’s House—as it was called—would be the 
best. I told her she dared not trust herself in 
there, for it had been uninhabited for the last 
century, and was haunted. She laughed, and said 
she did not believe in ghosts; she was not so much 
frightened at the dead in solitary places, as at the 
living ; and her curiosity being excited, she wanted 
to explore the old building, So, whilst she went 
for her easel and materials, I got the keys from an 
old man who lived in the old court-yard of the 
ducal residence. 


and then the performance began, and was carried | old grandeur, the lofty marble columns, standing 


follow. The old residents had died out, the|h 


on marble hearths each side of the fireplaces, sup- 

porting the groined ceilings, with coats of arms 
| and other devices carved in marble between them, 
The tapestry round the walls smelled mouldy, but 
| was in a wonderful state of preservation, and no 
worse than when a boy, twenty years before, I had 
pitied the ladies who worked so hard to cover 
their rough stone walls. My cousin selected a 
room for her first sketch ; and as I was leaving, I 
advised her to lock the door after me, to guard 
against intrusion ; but she objected to this, saying 
she never locked herself in any room, for fear of 
sudden illness; but if I would lock the door on 
the outside, and call for her as I came from the 
bank, she would be much happier to know she 
was secure from interruption, After some hesita- 
tion, I consented to do this, and with the key in 
my pocket, went to business. 

It was just closing-time, and I was locking up 
the strong-room, when the manager drew my 
attention to a matter which involved a pro- 
tracted search of papers—a search, however, which 
happily proved successful. All other thoughts 
having been driven from my head by this un- 
wonted piece of business, I reached home, and as 
I mechanically took out my latch-key and went 
into the house, still in a reverie, I was met by 
my wife, who asked why I was so late for dinner, 
and where Mary was, : 

‘Mary!’ I exclaimed; ‘I forgot all about 
her ;’ and catching my hat off the peg again, I 
rushed out, speeding as fast as I could to liberate 
her, and bitterly lamenting my folly for locking 
er in. 

It was quite dark when I got there, and I had 
no light ; Dut I felt out the keyhole, unlocked the 
door, and tramped loudly up the stairs. I called 
her, but received no reply. Going into the room 
in which I had left her, I gazed into the recesses, 
and found her huddled up in one corner. 

‘Mary, my poor dear child, I exclaimed, ‘ will 
you ever forgive me ?” 

‘Hush, hush! for pity’s sake, hush!’ she said 
in a whisper. 

‘Why did you not answer me when I called 
you?’ I replied. 

‘Idid not hear you until now. Oh, I have 
seen such fearful sights !’ 

I felt her whole frame quiver, and then, as I 
was assisting her to rise, she fell on me in a 
fainting fit. I had no light, not even a fusee in 
my pocket, and no one was within call. At length 
I thought of the water she had for her work ; it 
might revive her if I could find it. I laid her 
down gently, and groping about for the water, 
sprinkled her face, which had the effect of bringing 
her round, 

Hurriedly rising, she exclaimed: ‘Oh, come 
away. Take me out of this horrid place !’ 

I began to rally her about the absurdity of her 
fears, and her telling me in the morning she was 
not superstitious. 

But she interrupted me by saying: ‘I have seen 
no ghost, We are in aden of horrid thieves and 
murderers! I saw two bodies dragged up-stairs, 
stripped of everything, with just a sheet round 
them. Oh, come out of the place, or we shall be 
the next. Even now they may have heard us, 
and they will murder us,’ 


I asked her if she had not got drowsy whilst 


a We walked through the rooms, admiring their 
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waiting for me in the gloom of the afternoon—for 
it was November—and dreamed it. 

‘O no!’ she replied; ‘I did not dream; and 
horror-struck as I was, when the ruffians descended 
the stairs again, I crept silently up to see if I 
could find out anything; and, O horror, I shall 
never forget the sight! Do let us go.’ 

I must confess I felt a little creepy and nervous, 
but was myself again ina moment. Feeling her 
trembling, and fearing another swoon, I began 
descending the stairs with her, when a light from 
below shot up to us. She clutched me convul- 
sively, but was reassured by hearing my wife’s 
= ae out: ‘Frank! Mary! Where are 

ou 
: ‘Here,’ I said; ‘all right.’ . 

‘Indeed,’ she replied, ‘I think it all wrong to 
give me such a fright.’ 

We had reached her by this time ; and by the 
light of the lantern she had brought, she caught 
sight of Mary’s blanched face, 

To my wife’s interrogatories respecting her ill- 
ness, the poor girl assured her that she was not 
ill, but terrified, ‘I will tell you all, she added, 
‘when I get home,’ 

I was thankful for the light, and left them 
walking on, whilst I ran up for Mary’s painting 
materials, and locking the door, I put the key in 
my pocket, meaning to return again after dinner 
and try to elucidate the mystery. When I 
joined them, Mary was asking my wife how she 
dared come alone all the way from my house to 
that dreadful place, 

She replied, she would rather do so at any hour 
of the night than be kept in suspense, and added : 
‘As soon as the day began to close, I looked for 
you; but as you did not come, I thought Frank 
must have called for you, and was lionising 
you in the town. But when fully an hour after 
dinner was ready, he came back without you, and 
rushed off like a madman when I asked for you, I 
was for the moment bewildered; but thinking you 
must have been taken ill, and that Frank would 
want help and a light, I hurried to the kitchen 
for a lantern, and told one of the girls to put on 
her things and accompany me to the Duke’s House, 
for you were there, and must have been taken ill. 
But would you believe it? She flatly refused, 
saying it served you right for going there; you 
would never be found, for never a person going 
near that house after dark was ever seen after- 
wards, I ridiculed her nonsense, and appealed to 
the others; but neither would go, so I had no 
alternative but to come alone.’ 

When we reached home, I went into the cellar, 
and got a bottle of Moselle, and made Mary 
drink off half a tumblerful ; and then we sat down 
to dinner. We were just settled to dessert, 
when a friend dropped in for a hand at whist, 
and wondered at our being so late. I told him 
the reason ; and then asked Mary for her story, as 
I had forbidden her talking about it until she had 
got her dinner. 

She began: ‘ After you left me, I worked on for 
a long while, until, feeling hungry, I looked at 
my watch, and found it was past two o'clock. I 
then ate my sandwiches, and after taking a turn 
through some of the rooms, settled into work 
again. I had not been long thus occupied when 
I was aroused by strange irregular noises which 
seemed to come from the landing above. I then 


awoke to the consciousness that I had been hear- 
ing a scuffling of feet for some little time. The 
scufiling commenced again; and I got up, moved 
cautiously to the door, which was ajar, and 
looked out just in time to see an old hag dis- 
— in a doorway above, and the door close 
softly behind her, I stepped up, and noiselessly 
opened the door, and peeped in; but to my 
great surprise, the room was empty. I walked in 
to see if there was any other door through which 
she could have passed ; but there was not ; nor was 
there a window she could have got out of. I was 
fairly puzzled, for you know I do not believe in 
ghosts, I went down to my room, but could not 
settle to work. I went up again and again ; but 
could discover nothing, nor could I detect a sound. 
It was broad day when I saw her; and now I 
found it was getting too dark for me to do any 
more to my painting, so I gathered all together, 
and put them in one corner, ready for to-morrow 
morning, and sat down to wait for you. As it 
was now getting dark, and I had been expecting 
you since three o’clock, I thought you must have 
forgotten me, so I went down to see if I could 
find any means of egress. As I could not, I 
returned to my room, where I could watch for 
your coming ; for it was not so dark but I could 
see any object crossing the court. Whilst I was 
thinking whether I should tell you about the 
old woman to-night or wait until to-morrow, the 
wind rose moaning amongst the trees, which made 
it very dreary; but soon I heard sounds above 
the soughing of the winds, strange heavy thuds 
below me; and the legends you told me as we 
walked through some of the rooms in the morn- 
ing, rushed tomy mind ; but I soon banished such 
nonsense, knowing it must be produced by living 
beings,’ 

‘What did he tell you?’ asked my wife. 

‘Why, he told me about a very wicked Duke 
who for some baleful reason whipped his unfortu- 
nate wife every night through the house, her 
lamentations being heard by any one who had 
the temerity to be near the house after dark. 
Well, all was quiet again for a little while, when I 
heard voices, and the sound of something being 
shuffled and dragged up the stairs towards the 
room I was in. I crept behind the door, and 
holding my breath, peeped through the crevice. To 
my horror I saw two ruffians dragging up some- 
thing wrapped in a sheet; they dragged it to 
the room I had examined by daylight, The door 
opened, emitting a lurid glare. They entered, but 
did not stay long, for they soon came out, and 
tramped down-stairs again, leaving the door partly 
open. I heard the sound of their footsteps die 
away in the lower basement, and all being quiet, 
I stole quietly up the stairs and, peeped into the 
room, There, before a fire of red embers stood 
the old hag I saw go up in the afternoon, She 
was stirring something in a caldron on the fire, 
gibbering and muttering like the witches in 
Macbeth. She turned round, and I thought her 
gaze fellon me, I felt myself sliding down, and 
remembered no more until I was again aroused by 
the same two demons coming up with another 
bundle. What could Ido? They would soon be 
up. I knew now that the old witch had not seen 
me, for I was left unmolested. I saw I might 
gain my room before they could possibly reach it, 
and they would not hear me above their own din. 
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I did so, and knew no more until you roused 
> 


me. 

When she had ended, I said: ‘Mary, dear, do 
you not think you must have dropped off to sleep 
whilst waiting for me, and your gloomy surround- 
ings caused that very ugly dream? You know it 
has been proved that one minute’s doze suffices 
the soul for vagaries which, in our waking hours, 
would take weeks to perform.’ 

‘No,’ she replied ; ‘I did not sleep one moment. 
Besides, should I sleep, do you think, in broad 
day, especially after I saw the old woman vanish 
out of my sight ?’ 

‘Then you do believe in ghosts!’ I laughed 


ut. 

‘Indeed, I do not; but it is all so puzzling.’ 

‘And you are certain she did not come out 
again ?’ 

‘Quite positive ; for I did not take my eyes off 
the door until I was in the room, and I walked 
into the large fireplace, and looked to see if she 
had hid herself there. But it was all clear up to 
the sky.’ 

Well, I would believe in its being haunted rather 
than its being a den of wholesale murderers. Were 
our town a seaport or near the sea, I should think 
it was a haunt for smugglers, who had had a scuffle 
with the coastguard, and had brought home their 
dead to give them burial. Then I thought of the 
resurrectionists or body-snatchers ; but there was 
no medical school in the neighbourhood, or I 
would have put it down at once to those worthies. 
The more I thought, the more I felt convinced it 
was the result of my cousin’s disordered imagina- 
tion, from being left all alone at nightfall in such 
a ghostly building. 

After a while I said: ‘Whist is out of the ques- 
tion to-night; no one’s thoughts would be in his or 
her hand; so if Tom would like a stroll, I am 
ready for one.’ 

He eagerly accepted the invitation; but my wife 
and Mary both sprung up and intercepted us on 
our way to the door, saying, I should not go out. 
She knewI meant to go to the House, and if I did, 
she would go too. I pooh-poohed the idea of going 
there, especially after what Mary had told us, 

‘You don’t believe a word I have told you 
—I am sure you do not; I can see it by the 
twinkle of your eyes!’ she exclaimed.—‘ And don’t 
you go, Tom, let me beg of you’ [Mary had a 
special interest in Tom]; ‘and then he won’t care 
to go alone.’ 

So Tom promised, fully meaning to keep the 
promise, I am sure; and we were allowed to 


As soon as we got outside, I said: ‘ Well, Tom, 
I did not promise, nor do I wish you to break 
yours; but I am off to the “Duke's.” I have 
the key in my pocket, and wish to satisfy myself; 
to-morrow may be too late.’ 

‘Then you believe Mary’s story ?’ he said. 

‘Well, I am bound to believe it; but it is not 
murderers or ghosts, and I’ll find out before I come 
back. But don’t you go in until I return, or 
you will be sending my wife after me, and all will 
depend on quiet,’ 

‘Nay,’ he said; ‘if you go, I will. No great 
harm in breaking a promise of that kind; and it 
will be forgiven when I plead anxiety for your 
safety.’ 

‘Agreed,’ I replied. ‘But we must have a light, 


And if I go into the kitchen for my bull’s-eye, it 
will create suspicion there, and the news will be 
carried into the parlour.’ 

‘T have one at my lodgings,’ he said; ‘and it’s 
on our road ; we can call and get it, 

We accordingly did; and Tom suggested our 
taking a pair of pistols, in case of need, I 
firmly believe Tom hoped for a brush with the 
villains. 

Arriving there, we walked round the house 
before entering it, and peeped into every nook 
we could find, At last, we directed our glance 
to the upper regions; and about half-way up 
the circular tower we thought we could dis- 
cern a light. This was the wing Mary had 
chosen for her sketch. Tom could see it too, 
So we determined on entering, and if possible 
solving the riddle. As we reached the second 
landing—it was a noble staircase with its carved 
balustrade—we heard voices and thumping as of 
beating heavy substances against the walls, When 
we came to the story whence we saw the light on 
the outside, Tom produced his lantern to find the 
door, for so well did it fit that we could see no 
crevice of light to guide us; and having quietly 
opened it, we peeped in; but all was dark. We 
entered ; but it was quite empty, and the tapestry 
being stripped from the walls, shewed nothing 
but the rough stones, All was now so quiet, 
that it really seemed as though we had disturbed 
demon phantoms at their revels. 

I said to Tom: ‘What can be the meaning of 
this ?’ 

When just as he was going to reply, the 
noises commenced again, and we stepped outside 
and listened attentively. At last Tom suggested : 
‘One of these niches, which look panelled out for 
statues, must be a door,’ 

We examined the one carefully next the room 
we had just left, and sure enough came upon a 
secret spring. Tom put his light out of sight and 
put his hand on his pistol. I very gently pressed 
the spring, when it noiselessly opened sufficiently 
for us to see into the room, There was the old 
hag still at her brew, and one man with a knife 
dismembering the limbs of his victim, He stopped 
his work to address some beings out of our sight ; 
and we, having seen enough, quietly; closed the 
door, darted down-stairs, and soon reached home. 
Tom was always very pale, with large dark eyes ; 
and when he entered the room where my wife and 
Mary were, his look told in a moment where we 
had been, 

‘Yes,’ I said in reply to their queries; ‘ we have 
been there, and have seen enough to appal the 
stoutest heart.’ Here I caught Tom’s well dis- 
sembled look of affright, and could contain myself 
no longer ; I flung myself on the couch and roared 
with laughter. 

I laughed so long that my wife began to think 
my brain was turned. She looked at Tom, but he 
kept his countenance, and continued his idiotic 
stare. At last, seeing they were really frightened, 
I gasped out: ‘Murder will out! The corpses 
were pigs, scalded pigs; and the hag was the old 
woman that sells such splendid black puddings !’ 

When I took the key back to the old man, I 
asked him why he had his butcher’s shop at the 
top of the old building. 

©O sir,’ he replied, ‘don’t tell on me, You see, 


sir, I make a little by letting it very cheap to these 
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eople. I should not be allowed, were it known. 

hey use that room because no one knows of it, 
and they are unmolested. I can shew the house 
without shewing that room, to the strangers who 
visit the town. I used to make a eg bit by 
shewing it in former times, but very few come to 
see it now.’ 

I never hear of haunted houses now but I think 
of the pig-killers. 


‘DIED ON DUTY 


Many are the instances of heroic devotion to duty 
which the history of every nation affords, and the 
phrase ‘Died on duty’ is about the noblest 
eulogium which can be placed above the tomb of 
any person, no matter what may be his rank or 
rofession. Seldom does it fall, however, to the 
fot of what has been termed the inferior portion 
of creation to be thus spoken of and remembered 
when their brief span of existence is gone, and 
hence it gives us great pleasure to record in this 
Journal, though many years after the event, a 
singular instance of grateful attachment to duty in 
the case of so unromantic a creature as a goose. 
The story refers to an interesting relic which is 
preserved in a glass case in the Coldstream 
Guards’ orderly-room at Whitehall. It hangs in 
a very appropriate place—namely, between the old 
colours which that famous corps carried on the 
field of Waterloo, and consists of the head and 
neck of a goose, around which is a golden collar 
with the inscription: ‘Jacop—2nd Battalion 
Coldstream Guards.’ Beneath it are the words, 
‘Died on Duty.” Very few men now serving in 
the regiment are conversant with the history of 
this devoted specimen of the feathered tribe, who 
having once volunteered to serve the State in the 
capacity of a sentry, never deserted his post until 
the great commander, Death, relieved him from 
duty. 

In 1838, a rebellion broke out in our Canadian 
possessions, and two battalions of the Guards were 
sent thither to assist in quelling it, the battalion 
already mentioned being one of them. Both 
corps occupied the Citadel of Quebec, and in their 
turn supplied the guards which were ordered to 
be mounted in different parts of the town and 
neighbourhood, Near one of these guards was a 
farm-yard which had suffered much from the 
ravages of foxes—animals that were at that period 
a great pest to the colonists ; and as the farm in 
question had been suspected of being the meeting- 
place of the rebels, a chain of sentries was placed 
around it, One day the sentry whose duty it was 
to watch the entrance to the farm had his 
attention attracted by an unusual noise, and on 
looking towards the spot whence it proceeded, he 
beheld a fine goose fleeing towards him closely 
pursued by a fox. His first impulse was to have 
a shot at the latter ; but this would have alarmed 
the guard, and brought condign punishment on 
himself for giving a false alarm. He was 
compelled, therefore, to remain a silent spectator 
of the scene, while every step brought the 
reynard nearer to his prey. In the height of 
its despair, the poor bird ran its head and neck 
between the legs of the soldier, in its frantic 
endeavour to reach the refuge which the sentry- 
box could afford; and at the same moment the 
wily fox made a desperate grab at the goose, 


but too late, for ere he could get a feather between 
his teeth, the ready bayonet of the sentinel had 
passed through his body. The poor goose, by way 
of shewing its gratitude to its preserver, rubbed 
its head against his legs, and made other equally 
curious demonstrations of joy; nor could it ever 
be prevailed upon to quit the post, but walked up 
and down day after day with each successive 
sentry that was placed there until the battalion 
left Canada, when the goose was brought away 
with it as a regimental pet, to England. 

The most remarkable thing in connection with 
the story is that the goose in turn actually saved 
its preserver’s life. Whether the former knew 
that the sentry was the same man or not, must of 
course for ever remain a problem; but it so hap- 
pened that he was on that particular post again 
about two months afterwards when a desperate 
attempt was made to surprise and kill the unwary 
sentinel. It was winter-time, and although it was 
a bright moonlight night, the moon was hidden 
ever and anon by the scudding clouds which 
seemed to presage an approaching storm. In 
these moments of darkness a sharp observer might 
have noticed the shadows of several men who, 
unobserved by the somewhat drowsy sentinel, 
were endeavouring stealthily to approach the post 
where he stood. Suddenly, he heard, or thought 
he heard, a strange rustling sound, and flinging 
his musket to his shoulder, he shouted loudly: 
‘Who goes there?’ Not a sound, save the echo 
of his own voice in the distance, and the sighing 
of the winter wind among the branches of the 
trees which stood in the deserted farm-yard, 
responded to the challenge. 

Several minutes elapsed, during which the 
soldier marched up and down his lonely beat 
followed by the devoted goose, until, deeming 
his alarm unwarranted, he again ‘stood at ease 
before the sentry-box. This was the enemy’s 
opportunity, and the rebels were not long in 
endeavouring to profit by it. Closer and closer 
they stole up towards the post, the thick snow 
which lay on the ground completely deadening the 
sound of their footsteps. But just as two of their 
number, one on each side of the sentry-box, were 
preparing with uplifted knife to spring upon the 
unsuspecting man, the bird made a grand effort, 
rose suddenly on its wings, and swept round 
the sentry-box with tremendous force, flapping its 
wings right in the faces of the would-be assassins, 
They were astounded, and rushed blindly for- 
ward; but the sentry, fully aroused to his danger, 
bayoneted one and shot at the other as he was 
running away. Meanwhile, the other conspira- 
tors approached to the assistance of their col- 
leagues; but the bird repeated its tactics, and 
enabled the sentry to keep them at bay until the 
guard—whom the firing of his musket had alarmed 
—came upon the scene and made them flee for 
their lives, 

When this incident became known, poor old 
Jacob was the hero of the garrison; and the officers 
subscribed for and purchased the golden collar 
which the bird afterwards wore until the day of 
his death. 

Jacob bore well the discomforts of the voyage 
to England on board a ship which was noted for 
its rickety condition, and which was within an 
ace of being lost in a tremendous storm that over- 
took her. On the arrival of the regiment in 
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London, the bird resumed its old duties with the 
sentinels posted at the barrack gates ; and it was 
exceedingly amusing to watch its movements as 
it walked proudly up and down with the sentry, 
or stood to ‘attention’ beside the box when the 
latter was saluting a passing officer or guard. The 
feathered hero was well fed and cared for, and a 
circular bath filled with water was always at its 
disposal, Children were its especial favourites, 
as they used to bring the creature all kinds of 
food ; but Jacob would never tolerate any liberties 
except when, in military parlance, he was ‘standing 
easy. For many years Jacob seemed to bear a 
charmed life ; but he was at length run over by 
a van in the narrow gateway which formed the 
entrance to old Portman Street Barracks, and had 
one of his legs broken. Every effort which kind- 
ness and skill could suggest was made to save this 
extraordinary bird; but it was of no avail, and 
he died like a true English soldier, at the post 
of duty, after a ‘sentry-go’ of no less than twelve 
— The body of the bird was buried with all 

onours, where he died; but the head was pre- 
served in the manner already described, and can 
be seen by anybody who has sufficient influence 
with the officers or non-commissioned officers of 
the gallant regiment concerned to obtain for them 
a peep into the military sanctum at Whitehall. 

t should be mentioned in conclusion, that 
Jacob when living, attracted the attention of the 
Duke of Wellington, who admired and appre- 
ciated devotion to duty in whatever guise or 
station he found it. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Mr C. W. Stemens, F.R.S., has supplemented his 
communication to the Royal Society on the effect 
of electric light on the growth of plants, by a 
demonstration of its effect in the ripening of fruit, 
He exhibited two pots of strawberries, which were 
started under precisely the same conditions: one 
had been exposed to daylight only in the usual 
way, and shewed a bunch of green berries ; while 
the other, which, in addition to daylight, had been 
under electric light during the night, bore a cluster 
of large, ripe, well-flavoured strawberries, Thus, 
as Mr Siemens remarks, ‘the electric light is 
very efficacious in promoting the formation of the 
saccharine and aromatic matter upon which the 
ripening of fruit depends; and if experience 
should confirm this result, the horticulturist will 
have the means of making himself practically 
independent of solar light in producing a high 
quality of fruit at all seasons of the year,’ 

From a statement made at the last meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, we learn that tough- 
ened glass can be used instead of iron as sleepers 
for railways. The molten glass is cast in moulds 
into the several forms required; is afterwards 
heated to a high temperature, and plunged into 
a bath of cool oil, ‘the result being that the 
glass becomes converted from its own character- 
istic brittleness to the remarkable tough fibrous 
material known as toughened or tempered glass” 
A similar effect, as was stated, can be produced by 
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passing the moulded glass through an annealing 
oven. The strength and resisting power of the 
glass thus prepared may be judged of from the 
fact, that a weight (nine hundredweight) let fall 
from a height of seventeen feet upon a plate a 
little more than an inch thick, failed to break it. 
And where glass sleepers have been laid by way 
of experiment, they stand wear and tear as well 
as iron, perhaps better, for they do not corrode. 
They are made in three-feet lengths, so shaped on 
the upper surface, that the rail when placed 
thereon shall exactly fit. If glass can be turned 
to account in this way, why not as tools, imple- 
ments, and other mechanical appliances? Its im- 
munity from rust gives it an eminent claim to 
consideration. 

Pure nickel as a metal seems likely to become 
more useful than ever, for it can now be made 
perfectly ductile and malleable by adding to it, 
while in the melting-pot, a minute quantity of 
magnesium, Nickel thus treated can be drawn 
into fine wire, or beaten into the thinnest of 
leaves, and used as a brilliant and durable coat- 
ing for iron, or may be forged and fashioned into 
a variety of usefu! articles, 

The passenger steamers of the Thames, the 
Mersey, and the Clyde have formed the subject 
of a paper and a discussion at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, in which it was shewn that the 
severest strain to which river-craft are subject 
arises from their engine-power and the concentra- 
tion of heavy weights about their centre ; that the 
danger most to be feared is collision, against which 
special precautions should be taken in the con- 
struction of the vessels, For example, proper 
water-tight bulkheads; overhanging ‘sponsons,’ 
to serve as defence ; and perfect engine and steer- 
ing control. In the large vessels, steam or water 
power should be employed to carry on the steer- 
ing, with telegraphic communication from the 
bridge to the engine-room. Moreover, it would 
not be unreasonable to require that all seats 
should be fitted loose, and made buoyant, so 
that, in case of need, they might be made avail- 
able in saving life. 

But after all, as was remarked during the dis- 
cussion, immunity from collision must not be 
expected from the ship-builder or the engineer ; 
that depends on the commanders; and unless the 
commanders of river-steamers are skilful and 
competent, it is in vain to expect safety from 
‘precautions of thoughtful construction.’ We 
notice that the Conservators of the Thames have 


for regulating the navigation of the Royal river, 
which are to come into operation on the first of 
June. 

Admiral Spratt, conservator of the Mersey, has 
published a ‘Suggestion’ for the improvement of 
the entrance to that river. He first shews that 
the intricate and shifting channels by which 
Liverpool is approached from the sea are formed 
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and round from the adjacent banks ; then recom- 
mends that an ‘economical structure’ should be 
built from the shore on each side, stretching out- 
wards along the inner part of the sandbanks. As 
at Port Said, he would convert the sand on the 
spot into blocks of concrete weighing from five to 
ten tons each, and with these construct barriers 
which, so far as they extended, would stop the 
rotary drift, and arrest and hold the sand as a 
foreshore or beach in front of them. 

It is well known that the mariner’s compass 
does not point to due north, a fact which requires 
to be taken into consideration by those who have 
occasion to use that valuable apparatus, Study of 
terrestrial magnetism has led a F.R.A.S. to the 
conclusion that the various changes of direction 
which the magnetic needle has undergone within 
the last three hundred years can be explained by 
supposing that its movements have been governed 
chiefly by those of a strong magnetic pole revolv- 
ing round the pole of the earth in about five 
hundred years. The present declination of the 
needle at London is 18° 50’ west of due north. 
In 1892 it will be 16° 10’ west, and will go on 
diminishing until about 1990 it will be at 0° or 
due north. By the year 2702 the declination will 
be 11° 17’ east, the same that it was in 1580; and 
the magnetic pole will then have made a com- 
plete revolution in four hundred and ninety-two 
years, 

The Meteorological Council have resolved that 
their system of sea-surface temperature observa- 
tions shall be extended until it includes the whole 
of the shores of the United Kingdom. In some 
places the men of the Coast-guard Service are to 
make observations, and the Trinity House and 
Board of Irish Lights have promised that tem- 
perature returns shall be supplied from an addi- 
tional number of light-ships. Some changes have 
been made in the weather-telegraph stations : 
Plymouth is given up, and Prawle Point sub- 
stituted, as better representing the weather of the 
Channel ; and on the east coast the Spurn Head at 
the mouth of the Humber is to be an observing 
station instead of Scarborough. The number of 
stations in 1879 was one hundred and twenty- 
nine; of which sixty-six were in England, thirty- 
one in Scotland, the others in Wales, Ireland, 
Mona, and the Channel Islands, There are seven 
self-recording observatories—namely, at Aberdeen, 
Armagh, Falmouth, Glasgow, Kew, Stonyhurst, 
and Valentia; and a self-recording anemometer 
is to be erected in one of the Scilly Isles. A 
suggestion was offered from abroad that observa- 
tions and storm-warnings should be carried on 
through all the West India Islands, with Jamaica 
as central station ; but the Council are of opinion 
that Antigua should be preferred, as from its 
position to the windward of the other islands, it 
is the first to feel the influence of an approaching 
hurricane. 

Professor Loomis continues his Contributions to 
Meteorology, and in the twelfth, just published in 
the American Journal of Science, sets forth some 
interesting facts. From observations made all 
over the United States, including stations on high 


bo he finds it to be the fact that storms 


travel more rapidly over the eastern portion of the 
States than they do over the Atlantic Ocean or the 
continent of Europe. He suggests as an explana- 
tion that the storms in travelling from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic pass from a dry to a 
humid atmosphere. The winds on the ocean are 
certainly stronger than they are over either of 
the continents, and the Professor is of opinion 
that the winds of Central Europe are generally 
stronger than the winds of the United States. 
According to his deductions, the average velocity 
of the winds in England is 11:3 miles an hour; 
in North Prussia 11°8, and in Vienna 11°5 miles, 
In Europe eleven instances occur in two years of 
storms which travel a thousand miles in a day, 
generally towards a point north of east. In the 
United States similar storms with a high velocity 
are of more frequent occurrence. 

At Salt Lake City the pressure of the atmo- 
— is nearly half an inch greater in winter 
than in summer, In Central Asia the difference 
is an inch, ‘It is evident,’ remarks Professor 
Loomis, ‘that the same cause operates in North 
America as in Asia, but with diminished energy,’ 

A Meteorological conference at which the Aus- 
tralian colonies were represented, has been held at 
Sydney. A number of well-considered measures 
were agreed to ; and systematic observations are to 
be made in such a way as to promise a large 
increase to our knowledge of the weather of the 
great southern continent. One among the recom- 
mendations is deserving of special attention. It is 
that tide-gauges be established in as many places 
as possible around the coast, for it has been ascer- 
tained by observation of the gauges already in 
operation, that they ‘give valuable indications of 
distant earthquakes, gales, and sea-disturbances, 

‘History and Methods of Palzontological Dis- 
covery,’ is the title of an address delivered by 
Professor Marsh to the American Association at 
their Saratoga meeting. It is well worth reading 
by all persons desirous to know something of the 
way in which paleontology, or the history of 
fossils, grew to its present condition, or to form 
an idea of its future development. ‘ What is to 
be the main characteristic of the next period ?’ 
inquires the Professor; ‘No one now can tell. 
But if we are permitted to continue in imagina- 
tion the rapidly converging lines of research 
pursued to-day, they seem to meet at the point 
where organic and inorganic nature become one,’ 
That this point will yet be reached, he does not 
doubt. 

Economy of resources is the order of nature ; 
and economy, or thrift, in all the families and 
communities that practise it tends greatly to their 
welfare, This sounds very much like a truism ; 
but it is one of the truisms which must be repeated 
again and again, before people will believe it; 
that is, adopt it as a rule of conduct. This truism 
formed the subject of a conference which was held 
last month at the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor, among a number 
of able and distinguished persons who had much 
to say on different points of the question, One 
suggested a way in which pence might be made 
to grow into shillings and pounds; another shewed 
how easily small investments could be facilitated ; 
another, that in eating and drinking there was 
constant room for the exercise of thrift ; and Lord 
Derby in closing a speech which ranged over the 
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whole question, and included an intimation that 
the conference would be annual, said : ‘ Pauperism 
is to my mind national dishonour ; so is drunken- 
ness; so is preventable disease; so is the miserable 
squalor in which our poorest classes in the large 
towns live even when they escape the workhouse.’ 
Thrift has so much to do with satisfactory culture 
and progress in science and art, that we may 
without impropriety allot these few lines to the 
subject, 

The Transactions of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects contain a paper on Buddhist 
Architecture, by Mr W. Simpson, which in many 
particulars is as interesting as Sir H. Layard’s 
account of his explorations at Nineveh. On the 
entry of British troops into the Jellalabad Valley 
in 1878, Mr Simpson followed them, and made 
a series of excavations in the topes, or mounds, 
so frequently met with in Afghanistan. In these 
mounds, architectural remains of temples, tombs, 
and other structures have been buried for many 
generations; and on some of them forts have 
been built. In the central cell or grave of the 
first that was opened, two handfuls of brown dust, 
a reliquary, ne twenty gold coins were discovered, 
seventeen of which represented reigns of three 
Indo-Scythian monarchs, and three were Roman 
of the time of Domitian, Trajan, and the empress of 
Hadrian, These three, as Mr Simpson remarks, 
‘come down to the first quarter of the second 
century of our era, and are of value as giving the 
limit of possible antiquity to the monument? 

After much digging and searching of topes and 
of caves (which are also numerous), Mr Simpson 
concluded that he had made clear ‘the existence 
of a style of art coming from the valley of the 
Euphrates, and probably dating from the time of 
Darius, and that ‘beyond a doubt the Greek 
architecture of Bactria came south and crossed the 
Indus. Afghanistan,’ he continues, ‘is the high- 
way by which these styles came, and it is the 
country in which to seek for knowledge regarding 
them. There are vast regions beyond Afghanistan 
of which we literally know nothing. Armies may 
march and fight in Central Asia, and archzologists 
must march also and explore. They at least must 
conquer. When Afghanistan is archzologically 
ours, the student of Indian antiquities will be a 
long way on towards meeting the explorers of 
Nineveh and Babylon ;’ and he hopes ‘that the 
day is not far distant when they may meet, shake 
hands, and compare notes, somewhere about 
Ispahan, Yezd, or Naishapoor.” Readers who wish 
to discuss Mr Simpson’s conclusions will be aided 
in their purpose by the lithograph plates and 
woodcuts which accompany his paper. 

At the first meeting for the session of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Archeology, Mr Hormuzd Rassam 
gave an account of his explorations and discoveries 
in Assyria, particularly his finding in the mound 
of Balawat the famous bronze gates illustrative of 
the reign of Shalmaneser II., the conqueror of 
Ahab and Jehu. Photographs of these surprising 
examples of the art of ages long long ago, are 
to be published. 

Where did the ancient Assyrians come from ? 
Dr Oppert, Professor of Assyriology in the College 
of France, Paris, stated that he and other scholars 
had succeeded in tracing them to an island in the 
Persian Gulf, now called Bahrain by the Arabs. 
It is the centre of a small archipelago, and if 


explored, would perhaps yield relics interesting 
to anthropologists, 


We have to acknowledge a donation of £1 from 
Onward in behalf of the Fallen Women’s Mission, 


ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN AND LOVED. 
AN EDITORIAL STATEMENT. 


As some of our readers have expressed doubts 
as to the truth of many of the statements con- 
tained in the papers upon Animals, lately pub- 
lished in this Journal, we have communicated 
with our contributor on the subject. In reply, 
she assures us that everything she has written 
respecting her animals is ‘strictly correct, and 
without any colouring whatever’ Indeed she 
informs us that she has suppressed the relation 
of facts even more surprising than those contained 
in the series, lest they should appear utterly 
incredible. ‘It does not surprise me,’ adds our 
contributor, ‘that many persons question the cor- 
rectness of these stories, as so few make Animals 
their study, and educate them as I have done 
throughout my life. Those I have written about 
I have made my friends and companions, training 
them as I would an intelligent child, which is the 
secret of the remarkable development of those 
“T have known and loved,” 


A SONG IN A SHOWER. 


Heypay ! ’tis May-day ; the merry winds are blowing, 

Shaking snowy blossoms fast from yonder gnarléd tree ; 

Rough and brown, through tender leaves, the knotted 
stems are shewing, 

Bearing little promise of the fruit that is to be. 

Blow, winds, blow ! we do not heed your bluster. 

Hard and fierce your tone may be, yet still your touch 
is kind. 

Safe and warm the germs lie hid, in many a tiny 
cluster, 

And we do not mind the blossom if the fruit is left 
behind. 


Heyday! on May-day your eyes look sad and weary. 

Maiden, leaning listlessly against the gnarled tree, 

What has blown your hopes away, and left your life so 
dreary ? 

Where is your fine lover gone, that once we used to see ? 

Know, Child, know, you have lost a faithless wooer. 

You are young; the world is wide—another you will 
find. 

If the first was fair and false, the second may be truer ; 

So don’t regret the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind. 


Heyday ! the May-day of life is dawning o’er you. 

Many blessings this rough wind may blow to you to-day ; 

Store of patient readiness for what may be before you : 

Strength to bear the sunshine that may brighten up 
your way. 

Youth’s first dream in all its subtle sweetness, 

Passes like that snowy shower, at breath of wind 
unkind ; 

After, comes the lasting love, in all its rich complete- 


ness ; 
So do not mourn the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind. 
Rozert Meyrick. 
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